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II.— DIMINUTIVES IN CATULLUS. 

As is well known, a marked feature of Catullus' style is his 
frequent use of diminutive forms both of nouns and adjectives. 
It is of course impossible in all cases to determine from external 
evidence whether there was given to any such form in a particular 
case, a true diminutive idea, or in fact an idea differing at all from 
that of the ordinary word. It is the purpose of this paper to 
discuss each diminutive form, to ascertain, if possible, its probable 
value, and to see what conclusions can be drawn therefrom 
concerning Catullus' usage. 

I. Adjectives, (a) Those found elsewhere. 

II. Nouns, (a) Those found elsewhere. 

(5) ana£ \ey6fiepa. 

I<». 

i) albulus. 

29. 8 Et ille nunc superbus et superfluens 
Perambulabit omnium cubilia 
Ut albulus columbus aut Adoneus. 

In 68. 125 Cat. writes niveus columbus. Albulus is used in 
Mart. 12. 99. 4 vrlth/rela and in Varro r. r. 3. 14. 4 with cochleae. 
There is no reason in the context for supposing that Cat. intended 
any difference between albulus and niveus as applied to a dove, 
and to translate the first ' a whitish dove ' would be thoroughly 
unpoetical. Albus is used for the pallor caused by fear or excess 
often enough, and if Cat., in applying the epithet to the dove, 
was influenced by the looks of Caesar, surely no dim. was wanted. 
It is highly improbable that there is any difference in meaning 
between albulus columbus, albula freta and albus columbus, alba 
freta. Albus is used three times in Cat. with homo, parthenice 
and aether, where certainly no more perfect whiteness is meant 
than in this case. 

2) aureolus. 

2. 12 Tam gratumst mihi quam ferunt puellae 
Pernici aureolum fuisse malum. 
61. 163 Transfer omine cum bono Limen aureolos pedes. 
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Aureus occurs four times in Cat. The dim. is used by Plautus, 
Lucilius, Varro, Cicero and Martial ; in most cases in the same 
sense as aureus. In the first of these two instances from Cat. 
there can be no possible difference in meaning between the dim. 
and aureus. In the second, an idea of endearment may be read 
into the adjective. 

3) bimulus. 

17. 13 Nee sapit pueri instar 

Bimuli tremula patris dormientis in ulna. 

The only other quotable case of this dim. is from Suet. Cal. 8. 
There can be no real difference between bimus and bimulus here, 
unless perhaps we translate 'hardly two years old,' giving an 
additional idea of youth and contempt. This, however, is one of 
the more doubtful cases. 

4) frigidulus. 

64. 131 Atque haec extremis maestam dixisse querellis, 
Frigidulos udo singultus ore cientem. 

Ariadne stands on the shore, looking out over the sea, having 
been abandoned by Theseus. Frigidulos singultus evidently 
means faint sobs — sobs made faint by the chill of fear and despair 
that has crept over the woman. Is there any difference between 
this and frigidos singultus? Cat. uses frigidus twice : 44. 13 me 
gravido frigida et frequens tussis Quassavit and 68. 29 frigida 
deserto tepefactet membra cubili. Frigidulus occurs twice in the 
Ciris: 250 frigidulam puellam and 348 morientis alumnae frigi- 
dulos ocellos. Evidently frigidulus in this passage in Cat. has "a 
different meaning from that which it has in either of the places in 
the Ciris. Frigidus occurs several times in meanings akin to 
this, but frigidos could not be written in hexameter verse. Hence 
Cat. used the dim. form with no probable dim. meaning, but for 
other reasons. 

5) integellus. 

15. 4 Ut, si quicquam animo tuo cupisti, 

Quod castum expeteres et integellum. 

Harpers' Lexicon translates "pretty safe, tolerably uninjured," 
which is wholly wrong. The context shows that the boy in 
question is to be kept free from the lust of Aurelius, and hence 
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is to be wholly uninjured. There could be no intermediate 
degree. If any difference exists between this form and integer 
in this passage, it would be in the strengthened idea of security. 
But there is no reason for supposing any real difference in 
meaning between them. Cat. uses integer three times of boys 
and girls in just this sense. In the only other place in Latin 
where this dim. occurs (Cic. ad Fam. 9. 10. 2) it is likewise 
precisely equivalent to integer. Any implied idea of affection 
seems forced, as far as this adjective is concerned. 

6) lacteolus. 55. 17 Num te lacteolae tenent puellae? 

This adj. occurs once in Aus. Ep. 7. 46 with viscus = caro 
Candida, once in Prud. ore(f>. 11. 245 with agni, and ib. 3. 165 with 
spiritus Eulaliae. Lacteus is not used by Cat., but is by Vergil 
with cervix, calla, etc. In this passage we may well give to the 
dim. a sense differing somewhat from lacteus, but it will be in no 
way a primary diminutive idea. Rather will it imply an unusual 
degree of whiteness and beauty. 

7) languidulus. 

64. 331 Quae tibi flexanimo mentem perfundat amore 

Languidulosque paret tecum coniungere somnos. 

This adj. is quoted by Quint. 8. 3. 66 from Cicero with coronae, 
meaning drooping, and with oculi in Anthol. Lat. 33. 2 (621. 3). 
For its use in these three places any number of analogous uses of 
languidus can be quoted, and from the context here it does not 
seem probable that Cat. intended to make any difference in the 
meaning of languidulus and languidus. Languidos could not be 
used in a hexameter verse. Elsewhere Cat. uses languidus. 

8) misellus. 

35. 14 ex eo misellae Ignes interiorem edunt medullam 

40. 1 miselle Ravide, 

45. 21 Unam Septumius misellus Acmen Mavolt 

80. 7 clamant Victoris rupta miselli Ilia. 

The dim. occurs perhaps half a dozen times outside of Catullus. 
Cat. uses miser more frequently, and a comparison of the passages 
seems to show that there is probably no real difference in meaning 
between the two. There is at least no reason why these four 
cases should have the dim. and the others not, if there is any 
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difference of any sort between them. We may say, of course, 
that misellus conveys a stronger idea of wretchedness or contempt 
than miser, but there is nothing in these lines to prove it. 

9) molliculus. 

16. 4 Qui me ex versiculis meis putastis 

Quod sunt molliculi parum pudicum. 
16. 8 Si sunt molliculi ac parum pudici (versiculi). 

This dim. occurs twice in Plautus with escae and caseus, and 
once in Charisius with adulescentulus. Cat. uses mollis more 
than twenty times, but nowhere with versus, nor in relation to 
poetry. The dim. form here would seem to be due mainly to the 
influence oiversiculus, which precedes it in both cases, and to the 
assonance of the line rather than to any intended variation on the 
meaning of mollis. 

10) pallidulus. 

65. 6 Namque mei nuper Lethaeo gurgite fratris 
Pallidulam manans adluit unda pedem. 

This word occurs once in Juvenal 10. 82, applied to Brutidius 
Niger. Cat. uses the comparative of pallidus once, 81. 4 pallidior 
inaurata statua. Pallidus means ' having a death-like appearance ' 
very often, if not usually, and it is very difficult to see any vari- 
ation from this meaning in pallidulus here. The only way to get 
any additional notion into the dim. is to assign to it an idea of 
pity, but that seems far-fetched. 

11) parvolus. 

61. 212 Torquatus volo parvolus Matris e gremio suo . . . 

Cat. uses parvus three times. In other writers the dim. form 
had come to be used as exactly equivalent to parvus, and there 
is no apparent reason for making any distinction here. 

12) pusillus. 37.16 omnes pusilli ; 54. 1 caput pusillum. 

Only one case of pusus can be quoted, and pusillus was ordi- 
narily used, having lost all distinctively dim. value. 

13) tenellulus. 17. 15 et puella tenellulo delicatior haedo. 

This double dim. can be quoted only once elsewhere (Laer. ap. 
Prise. 903). Cat. uses tener eleven times. Here again the Lexi- 
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con's rendering "somewhat tender" is manifestly wrong, for if 
there is any force whatever in the variation in form to affect the 
meaning, it must be, judging from the context, to increase that 
meaning. Tenellulus must mean ' very delicate or tender,' if it 
means anything besides 'tender.' Undoubtedly it does mean 
' very tender ' here, to enhance the force of the compliment. 

14) turgidulus. 

3. 18 Tua nunc opera meae puellae 
Flendo turgiduli rubent ocelli. 

The only other quotable case of this dim. is from Paul. Petr. 5. 
450, and this is of little value because of its lateness. Cat. does 
not have turgidus at all. The dim. would seem to be due to the 
influence of puellae and ocelli, and the desire on the part of the 
writer to produce an affectionate effect from the sound of the two 
lines. There is no dim. idea here in the adj. turgidulus itself, 
and assonance probably had more to do with its use than any 
variation in meaning between it and turgidus. 

15) turpiculus. 41. 3 ista turpiculo puella naso. 

This dim. occurs with res in Varro 1. 1. 7. 97, and in a meta- 
phorical sense in Cicero de Orat. 2. 61. 248. Cat. uses turpis six 
times, but undoubtedly we can see here a distinctly contemptuous 
notion in the dim. 

16) Vetulus. 27. 1 Minister vetuli puer Falerni. 

Cat. uses vetus frequently. Vetulus occurs in other writers 
with no different meaning from vetus, and certainly there is no 
reason for making such difference here. 

I \0). aira£ Xeyoficva. 

1) aridulus. 
64. 316 Laneaque aridulis haerebant morsa labellis. 

Aridus occurs three times in Cat. Here again the Lexicon's 
rendering "somewhat dry" is wrong. There is no probability 
whatever of the dim. expressing a less degree of dryness than 
aridus. Whatever idea it may convey, it certainly is not that. 
There is no reason in the context for any but the simple meaning 
of aridus, but aridis could not be used in the verse. Assonance 
and metre are probably responsible for aridulis. 
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2) eruditulus. 

57. 7 Morbosi pariter, gemelli utrique 
Uno in lectulo, erudituli ambo. 

Cat. does not use eruditus. The statement in the Lexicon that 
this dim. means "somewhat skilled (in love)" cannot be true. If 
the adj. is applied to Mamurra and Caesar, in relation to their 
love-affairs, the dim. must imply something more than eruditus 
rather than less. This is evident from the context. The probable 
explanation is that both men might lay claim to the title of 
eruditus on ordinary grounds, and that Cat. coins a dim. to 
ridicule them by transferring the application of the adjective 
from literature to disgraceful love-affairs. The dim. idea then 
would be found in the object of their knowledge, not its amount. 
According to Catullus' own poem, they were both thoroughly 
well versed in all the arts of disgraceful love, and he desires to 
express contempt for their kind of learning. 

This dim., then, possesses a real force in its meaning. 

3) fioridulus. 

61. 189 Uxor in thalamo tibist 
Ore floridulo nitens. 

The simple form occurs four times, with ver, corolla, ramulus 
and puellula, twice in this same poem. Here too the Lexicon's 
rendering "somewhat blooming" is ridiculous, for under the 
circumstances the bloom on the bride's face would be intensified 
rather than diminished. There is therefore no primary dim. 
significance in this form. Some idea of endearment may be 
involved, but it is doubtful if floridulus differs here from floridus. 
If the dim. has any force it must be intensive, like tenellulus. 

4) imulus. 

25. 2 Cinaede Thalle mollior cuniculi capillo 
Vel anseris medullula vel imula oricilla. 

Imus does not occur in Cat., and infimus only once. There is 
evidently no difference in meaning between imus and imulus, and 
there is not much doubt but that its use and perhaps coinage was 
brought about by the influence of the other diminutives in these 
two lines and the assonance produced by the constantly recurring 
/-sound. 
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5) lassulus. 

65. 35 Itaque ut domum Cybebes tetigere lassulae 

Nimio e labore somnum capiunt sine Cerere. 

Lassus occurs three times. Once more the Lexicon's trans- 
lation "somewhat wearied" is wrong, for the context shows that 
a considerable amount of weariness is meant. None of the 
ordinary significations of the dim. seem to be in place here, and 
hence we conclude that none such is probably intended. 

6) mollicellus. 

25. 10 Ne laneum latusculum manusque mollicellas 
Inusta turpiter tibi flagella conscribillent. 

As this form is an am. \ey. beside molliculus, and as the context 
seems to require it, an additional idea of contempt is to be 
assigned to this dim. 

7) perlucidulus. 69. 4 Aut perluciduli deliciis lapidis. 

Perlucidus does not occur in Cat. This dim. cannot express 
any less of the quality described — if anything, quite the contrary. 
There may possibly be some allusion to the costliness of the 
stone, but, on the whole, the impression made by the passage is 
that there is no perceptible difference in meaning between the 
dim. And perlucidus. 

8) uvidulus. 

66. 63 Uvidulam a fletu cedentem ad templa deum me 

Sidus in antiquis diva novom posuit. 

Cat. does not use uvidus. Here at least is a dim. in which we 
can see a very decided gain in meaning. The picture is that of 
Ariadne. She has been weeping sorely, and the dim. of the adj. 
calls especial attention to the wretchedness of the woman in the 
midst of her tears. 

In 15 cases, then — albulus, aureolus(i),frigidulus, languidulus, 
misellus, molliculus, pallidulus, parvolus, pusillus, turgidulus, 
vetulus, aridulus, imulus, lassulus, perlucidulus — the dim. form 
seems to convey no variation in meaning. 

In 2 cases — lacieolus, tenellulus — there seems to be a distinct 
intensive idea. 
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In 3 cases — turpiculus, eruditulus, mollicellus — the dim. adds a 
stronger notion of contempt, and in one — uvidulus — of wretched- 
ness. 

3 cases — bimulus, integellus, floridulus — seem very doubtful : 
no strong evidence either way. 

Compare now the substantives. 
II. (a) Those found elsewhere. 

(b) aira£ \ey6fieva. 

II (a). 

1) amiculus. 

30. 2 Alfene immemor atque unanimis false sodalibus 
lam te nil miseret, dure, tui dulcis amiculi ? 

As Cat. regularly uses amicus (15 times), there is no reason for 
refusing amiculus a true dim. sense, especially as the context and 
the use of the word elsewhere seem to require it. The dim. idea 
here is one of pity. 

2) articulus. 99. 8. Too common to need comment. 

3) auricula. 

77. 44 ut pote quae mi 

Speraret nee linguam esse nee auriculam. 

This dim. occurs frequently, often in the sense of the outer ear. 
Cat. uses auris several times, and no distinction in meaning seems 
to obtain in his use of the two forms. 

4) brachiolum. 

61. 177 Mitte brachiolum teres, 
Praetextate, puellae. 

Cat. uses brachium three times, and here there is very plainly 
a primary dim. meaning given to brachiolum, besides the notion 
of softness and beauty. The word is found only here in this 
sense. In Vegetius it is the name of a muscle in the horse. 

5) capsula. 68. 36 Hue una ex multis capsula me sequitur. 
Cat. does not use capsa. Capsula is found in Fab. Pictor, 

Pliny, Seneca, etc., and seems to have had regularly a proper 
dim. meaning. 

6) catulus. 42. 9 Ridentem catuli ore Gallicani. 

The ordinary word with true dim. meaning. Catus is extremely 
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7) codicilli. 42. 11, 12, 19, 20, 24. 

Very common in this sense. Originally a true dim., but 
probably that had been lost sight of. 

8) corolla. 

63. 66 Mihi floridis corollis redimita domus erat. 
64. 283 Hos indistinctis plexos tulit ipse corollis 
Quo permulsa domus iocundo risit odore. 

Cat. uses corona twice. Corolla is found in Plautus, Prop. 
Petr., and Pliny (21. 2. 3) says that it was applied to a particular 
sort of garland, first on account of its lightness. Hence it had its 
true dim. value, and is probably so used in these two places. 

9) flagellum. 

25. 11 Ne laneum latusculum manusque mollicelias 

Inusta turpiter tibi flagella conscribillent 
62. 52 lam iam te contingit summum radice flagellum, 

This word, originally having a true dim. meaning, is quite 
common, while flagrum itself is rare. In the derived meaning 
which it has in the second passage, it is also not uncommon in 
writers on horticulture. It is probable that by Catullus' time all 
diminutive meaning had been lost sight of. 

10) flosculus. 24. 1 O qui flosculus es Iuventiorum. 

This dim. in this metaphorical sense is used by several writers. 
Cat. uses flos five times — twice in just this sense: 63. 64 ego 
gymnasi fui flos, 100. 2 Flos Veronensium depereunt iuvenum. 
One hardly sees why the dim. here should have any different a 
meaning from flos in the two cases just quoted. There is no 
particular affection expressed. 

11) furcilla. 105.2 Musae furcillis praecipitem eiciunt. 

This is a sort of a proverb to express forcible expulsion ; cf. 
Cic. ad Att. 16. 2. 4 quoniam furcilla extrudimur, Brundisium 
cogito, and Hor. Ep. 1. 10. 24 Naturam expellas furca, tamen 
usque recurrit. It is quite evident, therefore, that there is no 
difference in meaning between the two forms. 

12) gemellus. 

4. 27 Gemelle Castor et gemelle Castoris 
57. 6 Morbosi pariter, gemelli utrique. 
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This dim. is common enough in poetry. Cat. also uses geminus. 
In the second of these two passages the dim. may perhaps be 
regarded as conveying an idea of contempt, but in the first it 
means precisely the same as geminus. 

13) hortulus. 

61. 88 Talis in vario solet 

Divitis domini hortulo 
Stare flos hyacinthinus. 

This is a rare word. Juvenal 3. 226 uses it in a true dim. 
sense ; Pliny 35. 105 suburbano hortulo hoc est Demetrii 
castris, where a dim. sense is doubtful ; Columella makes use of 
it to designate a part of a vineyard; Cicero uses it for 'garden- 
grounds,' where it appears to have lost its dim. signification, and 
once with a derived meaning in N. D. 1. 43. 120. Cat. uses 
hortus once. In the present passage an idea of smallness would 
seem out of place, and it is not easy to see that any other of the 
usual dim. ideas is particularly in place. Probably there is here 
no distinction in meaning. 

14) labellum. 8. 18, 61. 216, 63. 74, 64. 104. 316, 80. 1, 99. 7. 

Cat. uses labrum only once, and it is plain that a dim. of this 
word would be most suitable to express endearment and affection. 

15) lacrimula. 

66. 16 anne parentum 

Frustrantur falsis gaudia lacrimulis. 

In the three cases where this dim. occurs (Ter. Eun. 1. 1. 22 
and Cic. Plane. 31. 76) it means a 'crocodile tear,' easily derivable 
from the first dim. meaning. Doubtless the proper dim. idea had 
vanished. 

16) lapillus. 

23. 21 Nee toto decies cacas in anno 

Atque id durius est faba et lapillis. 

In this nauseating passage it is probable that attention is 
directed to the small size. 

17) latusculum. 

25. 10 Ne laneum latusculum manusque mollicellas 
Inusta turpiter tibi flagella conscribillent. 
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This word occurs once elsewhere, in Lucr. 4. 305 latuscula 
speculorum. Here it has a decidedly contemptuous and derisive 
meaning, for which both lines are remarkable. 

18) lectulus. 

57. 7 Morbosi pariter, gemelli utrique 
Uno in lectulo, erudituli ambo 
64. 88 quam suavis expirans castus odores 

Lectulus in molli conplexu matris alebat 

Lectulus is of course a common word, and in many cases in 
other writers it appears to mean precisely the same as lectus. 
Cat. uses lectus five times. In the first of these two passages it 
is quite likely that Cat. used lectulus not as differing in the least 
from lectus in meaning, but to give a sort of diminutive cast to 
the whole sentence. In the other case the dim. may perhaps 
allude to the youth or beauty or virginity of Ariadne, though 
that seems sufficiently far-fetched. 

19) libellum. 11, 8, 14. 12, 55. 4. Too common to need any 
note. 

20) lucellum. 

28. 6-8 Ecquidnam in tabulis patet lucelli 

Expensum, ut mihi, qui meum secutus 
Praetorem refero datum lucello 
" O Memmi ..." 

Cat. does not use lucrum. Lucellum is found in Cicero, Horace 
and Seneca, sometimes with an unmistakable dim. meaning, but 
in one or two cases without it. Cat. here twits Verannius and 
Fabulla on the stinginess of Piso, and the contrast between the 
considerable profit they expected to make and their actual loss. 
Hence the most general idea of 'gain' or 'profit' seems to be 
required, and the dim. idea is lacking. 

21) munusculum. 

64. 103 Non ingrata tamen frustra munuscula divis 

Promittens . . . 
68. 145 Sed furtiva dedit muta munuscula nocte 

Ipsius ex ipso dempta viri gremio. 

Cat. uses munus fifteen times. The dim. occurs twice in Cicero, 
in Vergil, Juvenal and Horace. Cat. does not use munus of gifts 
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sent by a woman, and it is a probable inference that the dim. is 
used for such gifts. Otherwise no difference in meaning would 
be easily discernible. 

22) ocellus. 3. 18, 31. 2, 43. 2, 45. 11, 50. 10, 19, 64. 60. 

Oculus Cat. uses fourteen times. In 3. 18, 43. 2, 45. 11, 50. 12, 
64. 60 ocellus means the eye literally. 

In 3. 18 Tua nunc opera meae puellae 
Flendo turgiduli rubent ocelli. 
43. 2 Salve, nee tninimo puella naso 

Nee bello pede, nee nigris ocellis 
45. 11 At Acme leviter caput refiectens 
Et dulcis pueri ebrios ocellos 

it is applied to the eyes of a lover, and the dim. is expressive of 
affection undoubtedly. 

In 50. 10 Nee somnus tergeret quiete ocellos 

Catullus is speaking of his own anguish, inability to sleep and 
desire to see Calvus. The dim. is equivalent to 'my poor eyes.' 

In 64. 60 Quern procul ex alga maestis Minois ocellis 
Saxea ut effigies bacchantis, prospicit, eheu. 

it is applied to Ariadne's eyes, and probably denotes very much 
the same thing as in 50. 10. 

In 31. 2 Paeninsularum, Sirmio, insularumque 
Ocelle 

it is applied to the promontory of Sirmio, in the sense of jewel, 
and in 

50. 19 Oramus, cave despuas, ocelle, 

it is addressed to Calvus, in the sense of 'dear heart.' 

Plainly, then, in all but two cases it has a distinct dim. idea, and 
hence it is best to assign a similar meaning to it in these two. 

23) palmula. 

4. 4 sive palmulis Opus foret volare 
4. 17 Tuo imbuisse palmulas in aequore 

Palmula meant first the oar-blade, but Vergil seems to have 
used it for remus. Cat. has remus also twice, but here it is 
altogether likely that any original dim. notion has vanished from 
palmula. 
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24) papilla. 55. 12, 61. 101, 64. 65, 66. 81. 

Used frequently of a woman's breasts. Mamma is not found 
in Cat. at all, and probably papilla was the regular term in poetry 
of this sort. A dim. would be quite in place, although it is, on 
the whole, probable that most of the dim. signification of this 
form had been lost. 

25) ponticulus. 

17. 3 O Colonia, quae cupis ponte ludere longo, 
Et salire paratum habes, sed vereris inepta 
Crura ponticuli assulis stantis in redivivis. 

This dim. occurs once in Cicero, Columella and Suetonius. 
Pons is frequent in Cat., and here the dim. has its idea of worth- 
lessness. 

26) puellula. 57. 9, 61. 57. 178. 184. 

This occurs once elsewhere in Latin literature proper : Ter. 
Phor. 81. Cat. uses puella continually, and this noteworthy 
double dim. probably expresses an additional idea of fondness 
and endearment. 

27) pupula. 63. 56 Cupit ipsa pupula ad te dirigere aciem. 

28) pupulus. 

56. 5 Deprendi modo pupulum puellae Trusantem . . . 

Both of these diminutives occur a few times elsewhere, pupula 
more frequently than pupulus. Pupus and pupa are not found in 
Cat. To the diminutives there seems to be attached a real dim. 
signification in these two passages. 

29) ramulus. 

61. 22 Floridis velut enitens 
Myrtus Asia ramulis. 

This dim. occurs in Cato, Cicero, Pliny. In Cat. we find ramus 
once. There seems to be no reason for not assigning to the dim. 
form a true dim. meaning — twigs. 

30) sacculus. 

13. 8 nam tui Catulli 

Plenus sacculus est araneorum. 

This dim. is not uncommon, and other writers seem to use 
saccus, sacculus and sacellus oftentimes as synonymous. It would 
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seem here — at least from one point of view — that there should be 
no dim. idea, for the larger the purse, the greater its load of 
emptiness, and the more forcible the figure. Probably therefore 
sacculus = saccus. 

31) salillum. 23. 19 Quod cuius tibi purior salillost. 

This dim. was formerly read in Plaut. Trin. 2. 4. 91, but later 
editors read vatillum or scintillula. If it is removed from 
Plautus, it remains an. \ey. Cat. does not use salinum, and there 
does not seem to be anything in the passage to show the slightest 
variation in meaning between that and this dim. form. 

32) sarcinula. 

28. 2 Pisonis comites, cohors inanis 
Aptis sarcinulis et expeditis. 

This dim. occurs several times. Cat. does not use sarcina. It 
appears to be quite impossible to tell here whether there is any 
dim. signification or not. 

33) solaciolum. 2. 7 Ut solaciolum sui doloris. 

The only other case of occurrence of this word is in CIL. 8. 
7427 solaciolum vitae. Here there is doubtless a real diminutive 
meaning intended. 

34) suaviolum. 

99. 2 Suaviolum dulci dulcius ambrosia 
99. 14 Suaviolum tristi tristius hellebore 

This is found twice in Apuleius. Suavium is found twice in 
Cat., and here he intends to convey the dim. notion of added 
sweetness in the first line, and kept the same form in the 
antithesis. 

35) iabella. 32. 5 Nequis liminis obseret tabellam. 

An exceedingly common word in various meanings. Just what 
it means here is not certain, and hence any inference about its 
dim. force must be vague. The probability is that there is no 
particular dim. notion, even if Bahrens' explanation be accepted. 

36) ianlillum. 99. 6 Tantillum vostrae demere saevitiae. 
Rather rare as a subst., but its dim. sense is always apparent. 
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37) tigillum. 

67. 39 (ianua) sed hie suffixa tigillo 

Tantum operire soles aut operire domum. 

A common word, used quite regularly of such a piece of wood, 
for instance, as that from which a door-jamb is made. Originally 
a true dim., though in Catullus' time men were hardly conscious 
of that idea, in using the word. 

38) versiculus. 

16. 3 Qui me ex versiculis meis putastis 
16. 6 Ipsum, versiculos nihil necessest 
50. 4 Scribens versiculos uterque nostrum 

Very common, and used with dim. signification of disparage- 
ment. Cat. uses versus twice only. 

39) villula. 

26. 1 Furi, villula nostra non ad Austri 
Flatus oppositast. 

Occurs in Cicero, Horace and Apuleius ; and has a regular 
dim. meaning. Villa is found once in Cat. 

40) zonula. 

61. 53 tibi virgines 

Zonula solvunt sinus. 

Found in Serenus ap. Non. 539. Cat. uses zo?ia twice, and as 
a small waist was not regarded as an object of beauty by the 
Romans, zonula can hardly be explained as meaning a short 
girdle. If there is any distinctive idea in this form here, it must 
lie in the general affectionate turn of the whole thought. 

II (&). arra^ Xcydfiepa. 

1) femella. 

55. 7 In Magni simul ambulatione 

Femellas omnes, amici, prendi, 
Quas vultu vidi tamen serenas. 

Cat. uses femina four times. It is quite probable, as Ellis 
suggests, that feme llae here means 'light women.' That suits 
the context and there is no other good way of making any 
difference in meaning between femella and femina. 
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2) medullula. 

25. 2 Cinaede Thalle, mollior cuniculi capillo 
Vel anseris medullula vel imula oricilla. 

There is a dispute about the meaning of this word. Voss 
suggests the inner feathers, which are the softest; Bahrens, the 
fat or liver; others, the pith inside the feather. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt that the force of the dim. ending is to intensify the 
idea of softness, as medulla is found in each of the senses given 
above. 

3) oricilla. 25. 2 (just quoted). For auricilla, corresponding 
to auricula 67. 44. The explanation of this dim. is the same as 
that of medullula, although in it the idea is not so readily 
suggested. Cat. probably intended to produce the desired effect 
by the combination of words rather than by assigning a definite 
dim. meaning to the individual words. 

4) scortillum. 

10. 3 Varus me meus ad suos amores 
Visum duxerat e foro otiosum, 
Scortillum, ut mihi turn repente visumst, 
Non sane inlepidum neque invenustum. 

Cat. uses scortum once. Here one may suppose that there is a 
primary dim. signification, or one of contempt, or one of endear- 
ment. It is impossible to say with any certainty. It is not by 
any means evident that it has any of these ideas, nor that it 
differs in the least from scortum. 

5) sicula. 

67. 21 Languidior tenera cui pendens sicula beta 
Numquam se mediam sustulit ad tunicam. 

Cat. does not use sica, and the dim. sense of sicula is obvious. 

In looking over these nouns it appears that there are some, 
perhaps seven or eight, like articulus, codicilli, flagellum, etc., 
whose original dim. meaning had probably been lost sight of. 
Taking these out of the whole number, the ratio between those 
nouns in which we can see a plain dim. signification of some kind, 
and those in which there appears to be no such significance, is 
about three to one. Of course, exactness is impossible, for the 
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purpose of the reader enters into the question very largely. It 
is difficult to keep one's mind absolutely or even reasonably free 
from preconceptions about the matter. From going through 
these words I have come to these conclusions : (i) In many 
cases the lexicons fail entirely of giving the real meaning of the 
dim.; cf. tenellulus. (2) In the adjectives in the majority of 
instances there is no apparent difference in meaning between the 
dim. and regular form. (3) In nouns the case is exactly reversed, 
and for most of these the dim. sense is plain. (4) Catullus was 
unusually fond of the dim. form as well as meaning, and though 
in most cases of nouns and some adjectives the meaning is 
prominent, in the other nouns and most adjectives he uses the 
dim. form for itself, through analogy, or for reasons of rhythm 
and metre. 

It is indisputable that in a true poet like Catullus form and 
meaning go together, and can hardly be separated, but it is 
nevertheless true that oftentimes the student can see which has 
been most powerful in its action on the poet's mind. 

It is quite likely that in some of these words the true sense has 
been missed, but on the whole the conclusions seem justified. 

Samuel Ball Platner. 



